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Contents Include : Edgar the Atheling, Medieval 
Werewolves, Saxon Nations on the Rise, Christine de Pizan, 
Medieval Education, La Dame a La Licorne, Medieval 
Summer events and Music, Joan of Arc Movie and much more.... 


Medieval Music 


Mediaeval Baebes ; The 'Baebes have a new CD titled Undrentide (released by the time you are 
reading this. Produced by John Cale ( yes THE John Cale of the Velvet Underground - will they now sing 
"Venus in Furs'? ) The band have left Virgin records for RCA Victor. I am sure I have seen a ‘Greatest 
Hits' type CD out, which is odd so early in the band's career. The ‘Baebes are working on two soundtracks 
for Ken Russell films, one is a version of Edgar Allen Poe's Rise and Fall of the House of Usher and The 
Rector of Stiffkey . In the former the ‘Baebes also appear as monks and nuns and in the latter they play 
prostitutes. A new website has been launched www.mediaevalbaebes.com and a newsletter plus 
information on the new CD can be obtained for an SAE from the Mediaeval Baebes , PO Box 17886, 
London N19 5WH. 


Ataraxia Italian based band who draw heavily, though not exclusively , on Medieval music and 
literature are touring extensively in Europe but sadly have no plans to return to perform in Britain. Summer 
events they are performing at include Casaluce ( Napoli ) , June 18" 2000 . This performance is free, and 
held at the Norman Castle. Ataraxia will play an all acoustic set. On July 15" 2000 Ataraxia will play an 
event hosted by 'Arcana Europa ' at Segobriga , a Roman archaeological site 80 KM from Madrid. Ataraxia 
will perform new material live for the first time. On July 29" 2000 Ataraxia will play live at the castle in 
Bolkow, Poland , their first time at this country. By strange coincidence, the band are working on a project 
of songs inspired by La dame a le licorne tapestry sequence featured elsewhere in this issue of Oriflamme. 
The band are also working on their 11” CD., provisionally titled Cantos and will be a collection of 
Medieval and Celtic tracks. Contact : http://Awww.normandent.fr/~nicolar/ataraxia.htm. or c/o Fransesca 
Nicoli, C.P. 13,uff. PT MO succ. 541100 Modena, Italy 


Francesco Banchini Italian based multi-instrumentalist and vocalist has been assisting 
ATARAXIA at live concerts and will collaborate on ATARAXIA's new CD. Francesco has his own group 
GOR, who will also perform at the Casaluce, Italy event on June 18" 2000. Francesco should have a CD of 
his own released later this year. Francesco is extremely talented, his music is Medieval and acoustic 
sounding and arranged with real imagination. Contact Francesco at Via Cicerone 69, 80072 Pozzuoli, 
Napoli, Italy 


The Soil Bleeds Black US based Medievalists have released their latest CD Alchemia via World 
Serpent Distribution. Their publicity material pronounces Jn essence ‘Alchemie' may be foreseen as a 
medieval dictum of magical procurement for the new dark age. The work is a strange blend of ‘dark’ or 
‘apocalyptic! folk with Medieval themes,. This CD is not immediately gripping but after a few listens one 
finds the haunting melodies, enchanting vocals and subtle rhythms have in fact left a deep impression. 
Highly recommended . For information on the band try www.crols.com/isbb/ or the Riddick Brothers, 
3308 Stone Heather Court, Herndon, VA 20171 USA Also World Serpent Distribution, Unit 717, Seager 
Buildings, Brookmill Road, London SE8 4HL_ www.wworldserpent.demon.co.uk It is hoped that there will 
be an interview with THE SOIL BLEEDS BLACK in the next issue of Oriflamme . 


Alzbeth formerly of The Moon Lay Hidden Beneath A Cloud : TMLHBAC presented 
a unique sound, a synthesis of staunch European Medieval inspiration combined with what normally gets 
categorised as ‘Industrial’ or 'Goth' music and consisted of Alzbeth along with Albin Julius.. This 
partnership ended in 1998 , and Albin is now recording and touring with his new band DER 
BLUTHARSCH , and working extensively with DEATH IN JUNE. Alzbeth has now had her Book of 
Lyrics published , both in English and German.. elaborately illustrated and bound. TMLHBAC CDs are 
still available from World Seprent as above,. An E Mail from Alzbeth reads Please find special 
information, pictures and reviews of the Book of Lyrics as well as a list of last merchandise of TMLHBAC 
and ordering facilities under WWW totem-records.com/art . This site will also detail Alzbeth’s new musical 
activities, ( which are 'eagerly awaited’ as far as I am concerned ) . Mail sent to the old TMLHBAC address 
will still reach Alzbeth : Arthur's Round Table., P O Box 33, 9432 Walzenhausen, Switzerland . 


EDITORIAL 


Hugh of Flavigny, writing about the portents for the death of William Rufus ( died August 2™ 1100 ) in his 
work Chronicon mentioned that packs of watchdogs appeared in London , who were very short in body 
and extremely fierce. They attacked the inhabitants of that fair city ,especially those who ventured out 
without a stick or who were alone. The populace gathered at St. Paul's Cross and determined that on a 
certain day all dogs had to be locked up by their owners, any who remained on the streets would be 
executed. But on the night before the appointed day, the devil dogs all vanished, perhaps into the sea, and 
none of them were ever seen again SOURCE : Frank Barlow's William Rufus published 1983 


In the next Oriflamme there will be a feature on Rufus. Frequently portrayed as a debauched homosexual 
who hated the Church and secretly worshipped the Old Gods, England's second Norman king ruled from 
1087-1100.. Anybody who would like to offer an opinion on his reign and the circumstances of his death 
whilst hunting in the New Forest , should write to the address below. 


I would like to thank Marc Foster once again for his splendid illustrations. Also I wish to express my 
gratitude to contributors to this issue Christopher Agius, Natalie D. Bohm, Betty Huizinga, Steve Sneyd, 
and Paul Williams. Admirers of Barbara Illot's work will be pleased to know that she will be writing for 
Oriflamme again in the next issue. I would express my sincere thanks to everyone who has helped or 
encouraged Oriflamme in any way. especially Chris and Richard Farah-Mills at OUT! Brighton for use of 
the P O Box.. 
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Oriflamme -Journal of Neo-Medievalism and Popular Medievalism 
OUT! Brighton, 4-7 Dorset Street, Brighton, BN2 1WA ( postal contact only ) 
Oriflamme is published twice yearly, on April 30° and October 31°. Subscriptions are £4.00 a year with 


cheques and Postal Orders made payable to 'M. Shankland' Overseas readers should send in three 
International Reply Coupons per issue if inside EEC, four IRC's elsewhere. 


A few copies of issue 2 and issue 4 are still available, please send AS SAE with 3lp stamp for one, /5Op 
stamp for both or one International Reply Coupon per back issue. 


The editor, Michael Shankland can be contacted by E mail : MShank7448@aol.com 


Medieval Summer 2000 with Misericordia 


Medieval music group Misericordia are playing live at the following gatherings, they have also mentioned concerts 
where one or two other artists are performing. Misericordia are certainly well worth catching live , and the listings 
serve as a useful guide to Medieval events . Please take advantage of phone numbers for confirmation or check local 
media before setting off. Neither Oriflamme nor Misericordia can be blamed for wild goose chases ; the information is 


correct to the best of our knowledge at the time of publication. 


May 2000 
4 Thursday 


6-7 Saturday/Sunday Templars Fayre, Cressing Temple, Braintree, Essex 
13-14 Saturday/Sunday 
25 ‘Thursday 


26,27, & 29 


28 Sunday 
29 Monday 


June 2000 


17 Saturday 


24 Saturday 
25 Sunday 


July 2000 


1 Saturday 
2 Sunday 


15 Saturday 
22 Saturday 


23 Sunday 
29 Saturday 


August 2000 
5 Saturday 


12 Saturday 
13 Sunday 


19 Saturday 
20 Sunday 


25,26,27 


27 Sunday 
28 Monday 


London South Bank Centre, Royal Festival Hall 12.30-2 PM tel. 0171 921 0600 www.sbc.org.uk 
tel. 01603 414045 
Carlisle Castle, Cumbria tel. 01228 591922 

The Wendigo-7pm, Chantry Square, Morpeth, Northumberland tel. 01670 516024 

Berwick Upon Tweed; as part of ‘from the Cheviots to the Coast'-an evening musical 
celebration as part of Berwick Mayfair tel. 01289 330218 or box office 01289 330999 
Prudhoe Castle, Northumberland tel.01661 833459 

English Heritage site ; performances throughout each day 


The Wendingo & Eelgrinders : 8pm-a dance at Brancepeth Castle, 5 miles west of Durham off 
A690 preceded at 4pm by French & Breton dance workshops for beginners Also instrumental 
workshops for bagpipes and hurdy gurdy tel. 0191 378 3836/9321 


Richmond Castle, North Yorkshire tel. 01748 822493 
English Heritage site ; performances throughout each day 


Whitby Abbey, North Yorskhire tel. 01947 603568 
English Heritage site ; performances throughout each day 


Berwick Upon Tweed Medieval Festival tel. 01289 303533 


Bowes Museum event, Bamard Castle, County Durham tel. 01833 690606 
Bede's World Fair , Jarrow, Tyne & Weir __tel.0191 489 2106 
Magpie ( Anne Marie Summers & Esme Ryder ) at Durham Folk Party tel. 01434 604152 


Zephyrus-The English bagpipe Orchestra, at Sidmouth festival tel. 0181 5567005 
Kirby Hall, Northamptonshire tel. 01536 203230 
along with many re-enactors from diverse historical periods 
Pickering Castle, North Yorkshire tel. 01751 474989 
English Heritage site; performances throughout each day 


The Wendigo at Wadebridge Festival, Comwall tel. 01752 847963 


Launceston Castle , Comwall tel. 01566 772365 


English Heritage site ; performances throughout each day 


ne or Ce ae 


September 2000 


2 Saturday Carlisle Castle, Cumbria tel. 01228 591922 

3 Sunday English Heritage site ; performances throughout each day 

15-17 Aust festival of Medieval Music, near Bristol. Concerts, workshops tel. 01454 632306 
23-24 Archaeolink Prehistory Park, Oyne, Insch, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, _ tel. 01464 851500 
October 2000 


25 Wednesday Leeds City Art Gallery-lunchtime concert tel. 0113 247 8332 


Richard II] Foundation 


" The Richard III Foundation, Inc. continues to grow not only in the number of patrons that it 
attains but also in respect of the various activities that it achieves. For the year 2000, we are 
actively involved in the Middleham Festival. By kind permission of Dr. Richard Haworth, we 
have been invited to participate in the Sheriff Hutton Fayre and will be at the re-enactment of 
Blore Heath. We continue to interact with other Medieval organisations that pertain to the Wars 
of the Roses and the re-enactors. Our research activities have increased, our webpage has been 
restyled to include more information on the Medieval period and we will publish some works that 
we feel will help people understand this period of history." 

- Jo-Ann Rica, International President of the Richard III Foundation. 


Dates Middleham Festival, Yorkshire, July 1* through to July -. 
The Tewkesbury Fayre, Gloucestershire, July 10" and 11" 
Sheriff Hutton Fayre - Yorkshire July 15" 
The Battle of Bosworth Re-enactment , Leicestershire August 21* 
The Battle of Blore Heath September 23" and 24 


Again please check local media for details. The Sheriff Hutton event commemorates the 600" anniversary 
of the completion of Sheriff Hutton Castle. There will be a concert in the evening following the Medieval 
Fayre. 


Contacts: International The Richard III Foundation, Inc. PO Box 3381, Wallington, NJ 07057 USA 
http://Awww.richard1]11.com e-mail: Middicham@ aol.com 


UK Branch Office and West of England contact 
Mary Kelly, Langley Vale, 30 Chapel Lane, Horrabridge, Devon PL20 7SP 
UK Norfolk contact 
Peter Womack, 1 Old Post Office, The Street, South Lapham, Norfolk 1P22 2LH 
UK Essex contact 
Jeanne Goultry 87 Kents Hill Road, South Benfleet, Essex SS7 5PP 
UK (English ) Midlands contact 
Eunice Wormald, 7 Ramsden Court, Ramsden Avenue, Nuneaton, Warks, CV10 9EZ 


The latest issue of the 'Foundation magazine The Medelai Gazette ( March 2000 ) is up to the usual high 
standard. Whilst always maintaining its overall commitment to King Richard III , the publication contains 
detailed research in to the Wars of the Roses and other late Medieval topics. August 22 ( 1485) is the 
actual anniversary of the death of Richard III and the ghastly Tudor family's ascent to the throne. Obituary 
notices to Richard will be placed in a number of newspapers. 


A World of Darkness and Light christopher Agius 


The term Middle Ages was first used by Renaissance humanists to designate the epoch between the end of 
the Roman Empire and their own time. They thought that wonderful things by great men had been 
achieved in Classical Antiquity and were being achieved again in their own time. But in between these two 
periods lay a gulf of time which was void and full of barbaric sterility. Nowadays many historians think 
otherwise. They came to the conclusion that the Middle Ages, contrary to popular belief were an era of 
growth and germination. One just has to take the trouble to examine this era in more detail without negative 
preconceptions. 


In order to shed some light upon those (allegedly ) dark and violent times, I have chosen to comment upon 
two key aspects of this age, the school system and feudalism, and the legacy that remains. 


The Birth of the School System 


Education has and will always be a central concern to every culture around the globe, how many political 
debates have been dedicated to it, God only knows . Certainly this concern suggests progress, education 
represents the future of a culture or nation, to prepare people who one day need to engage in a competitive 
world. The school system that is cherished today owes its origin to the Middle Ages. Even though the 
epoch is associated with barbaric invasions and superstition. 


During the crumbling years of the once mighty Roman Empire, monasteries had become principal 
repositories of learning. After the conversion of the barbarians to Christianity, these place of learning 
acquired the dual role of the teaching not only the faith but also the learning necessary to Christendom. 
This learning included the works of classical Latin authors and the fathers of the Church. However, from 
the 10" century onwards this learning was increased due to contact with Arab scholars in Spain Sicily and 
north Africa and also due to interaction with the Greeks in Constantinople, capital of the Byzantine Empire, 
an amalgamation of Eastern European provinces once ruled by Imperial Rome. 


The new influx of learning included re-discoveries of Aristotle's work, along with Arab commentators, 
Greek and Arabic scientific works, which were translated for western use. But certainly the most important 
knowledge imported to the West from Eastern cultures was that concerning the Arabic mathematics, 
including Hindu notation. All this new learning was organised into classical curriculum taught in schools 
which was made up of the seven liberal arts divided into the #ivium made up of grammar, rhetoric and 
logic, and guadrivium consisting of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music. 


Monastic schools ( functioning from the 6" century -11™ century ) primarily taught young monks and 
priests, but by the 9” century they offered their services to other pupils as well. By the 11™ century a new 
establishment, the cathedral schools began to overtake monastic schools in importance. Some became 
famous and attracted a lot of students, cathedral school graduates could receive a license to teach, though 
only within a diocese served by the cathedral. However later the pope was to grant more important centres 
the right to give licenses that entitled its bearer to teach further afield. 


Centres of learning developed in connection with some prominent cathedral schools, which attracted 
students from far away, which is paralleled by today's universities. Universities grew out of the early 
Medieval centres of learning, appearing around the year 1200. This new foundation was a major step 
forward in the quest for a much higher erudition. Although other cultures, in particular Islam, had already 
produced an establishment of higher learning, what distinguished the new western establishments was that 
these universities rapidly became autonomous and comprehensive, even though they were still nominally 
under papal jurisdiction and owed their creation to the church. 


As a centre of learning developed, and attracted more students and professors, guilds were formed for 
mutual advancement and protection. The Latin term universitas originally referred to any guild or 


association, but quickly became an exclusive synonym with particular guilds. Soon they began to establish 
statutes , grouping subjects into faculties , which began to strive for greater autonomy from church and 
State. 


It is quite difficult to recognise when a particular centre became a university. The fact is that many centres 
had already acquired the character of universities long before any formal recognition was granted. However 
it is a widely spread belief that the learning centre in Salerno in Southern Italy was already functioning as a 
university by the 9” century. This establishment catered primarily for students pursuing medical 
professions. By the year 1100 several centres of higher learning were well on their way to attaining 
university status, such as the schools at Chatres and Paris, and Bologna. By the later Middle Ages, students 
began to attend universities for their intellectual and social life, whether or not they wished to become 
clergy or to teach, or to practise a profession. This hunger for knowledge for its own sake was the focal 
point of the humanism that led to the Renaissance. 


Feudalism 


For all of you who enjoy historical conjecture - the endless ifs belonging to the past- use this contention to 
stimulate your imagination : What would Europe be ( and have been ) without the Middle Ages ? Feudalism 
and the Middle Ages to many people are synonymous.. In our modern and liberal society, the expression 
feudal means , old, decrepit, and incredible restriction being placed on individual liberty. However on 
further examination it is possible to consider feudalism as the foundation of modern statehood. 


After the end of classical era, trade had virtually ceased to exist in Western Europe and people returned to 
payment by the way of bartering. This characteristic helped to the organisation of the feudal system. Due to 
the increasingly difficulties for any government to force its control effectively over a large tract ( primarily 
because there was no one capable like in roman times to run effective bureaucratic procedures ) feudalism a 
special method where local government replaced central authority saw its birth in the 9" century in order to 
overcome this problem. This system of administration saved Europe from virtual anarchy. 


The roots of feudalism defy precise accounting. Historians argue that it was a blend of Roman custom ( for 
example, conditional tenure of land dependent upon the fulfilling of the named obligations ) and Germanic 
elements ( for example, sworn fealty or faithfulness ). Knights were a central figure in the feudal system. 
The introduction during the 8 century of heavy Calvary and also the invention of the stirrup increased the 
capacity to fight on horseback. However in order for knight to maintain expensive equipment, a horse and 
to be free to engage in martial skills, he had to be supported by land and labour. 


Feudalism was a form of Medieval contractual relationship among the European upper classes. Much of the 
land in Europe was divided into fiefs ( feuda- from which Feudalism takes its name ). A lord granted land 
to a man, in return he was bond to fight for his lord whenever the need arose. This system saw the transfer 
of political and economic power from the centralised seat of government to vassals that exercised their 
powers from the base of their castles, each of which dominated the district in which it was situated. 


It is generally thought the this form of administration originated in the Frankish territories. During the 9™ 
and 10" centuries , the raids of Western Europe perpetuated by the Magyars and the Vikings had brought 
too much devastation and no immediate effective response from the central authorities. Thus it became 
custom , the abandonment of royal rights over certain possession in to the hands of lesser officials who 
were bound to defend them. And this they did, and with success. 


A diagram of feudal society resembles a pyramid with the lowest vassals at the based and up to the peak of 
the structure one will find the king. There were variations of this scheme and nevertheless the king was able 
to impose little or no authority over feudal lords. This was mainly due to the system code that bound a 
knight to fight for his lord in case of attack for only forty days. Very few, when one has to consider what it 
meant to lay siege to a Medieval castle. In a world without artillery, castles could be secure centres of 
opposition to defy the king. 


Le?) 


The decline of feudalism can be better understood that its origin. Eventually payment for military service 
undermined the focal point of personal loyalty , and the centralisation of regal authority undermined the 
localisation of government. Iron cannon appearing in the 14" century , which could breach stone walls led 
to castles being less secure for individual barons challenging the might of the king. 


The real importance was that it functioned as a bulwark against invasions from outside western Europe. 
Furthermore its structure formed the basis of future state administration networks. Constitutionally the 
English speaking world owes to feudalism the right of opposition to tyranny, representative institutions , 
resistance to taxation levied without consultations , limited monarchy - since the king was bound by 
custom, curbs could appear to his own power. Feudalism also advanced the notion that both government 
and citizens have reciprocal rights and duties. 


Editors Note : Christopher has tackled two very complex subjects. With Education, under Latin 
Christendom : The purpose of human existence was to live according to the Church's teachings, to oppose 
sin and to prepare for the After Life. There was no great need for 'education for its own sake’. The use of 
Latin deliberately functioned to make leaning more exclusive. However the Church had to face that its own 
clerics in certain areas were becoming increasingly receptive to works by the scholars of antiquity and from 
the Arab world . The Church tried to clampdown on views which it felt were too difficult to reconcile with 
its teaching but also began to use some of the this new and re-discovered learning to its own advantage. By 
the 13” century, the work of Saint Thomas Aquinas in particular was a blatant attempt to use the Classical 
and Arabic devices of rhetoric and logic to present Roman Catholic teachings. There seemed to be an 
increasing need for basic education within the rise of the new urban centres of Europe, the Church still tried 
to ensure that its teachings were crucial to the process. I can not quite agree with Christopher's emphasis on 
the autonomy of universities, ultimately they needed funding and this meant an alignment with Church or 
state or finding patrons. Clerical orders would send their members to universities and clerics would still 
teach at the University colleges so there was not going to be independence from the Church. With regard to 
the Roman Empire, it is conceivable that literacy was more widespread during the years of the dominance 
of Imperial Rome than during Latin Christendom. 


With Feudalism, the establishment of elite armed groups who controlled access to land and enforced 
obligation was of major importance, The wretched serf would have to work partly on the lord's domain to 
have the right work on his own land., sometimes for two days a week. One should also remember that 
Feudalism had the blessing of the Church which was also a major landowner of course. From a Neo- 
Medievalist perspective, it is worth remembering how many days in a year an employee or self-employed 
person must work just to pay taxes (in all their various forms i.e. both direct and indirect ), we are living in 
a society with its own code of obligations. There is also an argument to suggest that with respect to the 
ideal of Socialism, the populace effectively become the feudal vassals of the State which owns land and 
the means of production, and is therefore a modern version of Feudalism. 


Review- Widowinde Periodical of the 


é ; Alternative Green 
English Companions 


Unique and 
controversial magazine 
as mentioned’ in 
previous issues of 
Oriflamme and now 
adopting a ‘beyond 


Very professional looking Saxon history magazine published 
by an organisation called Da Engliscan Gesidas. The issue I 
saw had 54 pages, and featured Saxon history, language, the 
portrayal of the Saxons in literature, an article on mead horns, 
riddles, and plenty more. One writer was particularly 
concerned at the negative way in which Saxons have been cast 
due to the Arthurian romances. Recent issues of the 
publication are £3.00 each ( including p& p ) with cheques/ 
PO made out to Da Engliscan Gesidas who are at BM 4336 
London WCl 3XX .They have a website ; 
www.kami.demon.co.uk/gesithas / 


right and Left’ 
perspective.. Details 
from 20 Upper Barr, 
Cowley Centre, Oxford, 
0X4 3UX Send SAE 
for further details. 


Saxon Nations on the Rise 


The Confederation for Regional England was formally launched on 14 October 1999 ( the 933rd anniversary of the 
Battle of Hastings ) at the Cinque Ports Hotel in Hastings. 


David Robins, Ric Hadfield, Jeff Kent, Colin Bex and Nick Xylas , representing the Campaign for the North, Kent 
Folc, the Mercia Movement, the Wessex Regionalists and the Wessex Society respectively, formally signed the 
Stourbridge Declaration and Agreements that had been mutually agreed on 4 September 1999 in establishing the 
confederation of English regionalist organisations. The representatives of the Confederation then lit a symbolic beacon 
at the battle site, both to honour the people who gave their lives in 1066 in a vain attempt to preserve the previous 
English confederation and to signal the birth of the new confederation. 


The official signing marked the culmination of a series of negotiations between the member organisations, which began 
on 9 January 1999 with a conference at Stourbridge, called by the Mercia Movement in pursuit of one of its manifesto 
aims, namely to re-create Mercia as an autonomous and sustainable bio region within an English confederation. 


The Strourbridge Declaration 


We, the undersigned, declare our respective organisations joined together as the Confederation 
for regional England to act in common purpose to promote the reorganisation of England along 
the regional lines agreed between the participating movements. 


The Stourbridge Agreements 


1. Itis agreed to advance those regional identities and loyalties within England promoted by our 
respective organisations. Accordingly, it is agreed that we recognise the identities of Kent, 
Mercia, the North Country ( howsoever named ) and Wessex and, from time to time, other 
regions, as new organisations are accepted into the Confederation. 

2. It is agreed to encourage debate and education concerning regional self-awareness and 
cultural heritage within these regions. 

3. It is agreed that the precise areas, boundaries and organisations of these regions shall always 
be subject to the chosen will of the people living within them. We shall resist and campaign 
against all moves to institute such matters without public support. 


The Mercia Manifesto 


” The Mercia Movement intends to raise the banner of regional identity in the English Midlands and to advance a new 
type of politics , based not on fashion, convenience nor established norms but on the recognition of the bankruptcy of 
the modernist ideologies represented with the existing political system. The movement has therefore set itself the task of 
opposing the dominant cultural and political development of the twentieth century and calls for a return to our ancient 
democracy, the direct organic democracy of our predecessors’ folk-moot. 


Mercia also constitutes a viable region culturally, with no great differences of type, and Midlanders generally see 
themselves as belonging neither to the north of England nor the south. Further, linguistically, Mercian was a clearly 
recognisable dialect of Old English and survived the Norman Conquest and three centuries of domination of the 
French language in England to re-emerge in Middle English as a separate dialect from those in the north and south. 
Mercian operated as a lawfully autonomous region in 1066, but was illegally dismantled by the Norman invaders after 
the conquest. ....Consequently the real challenge is for the people to remove the Norman yoke and restore Mercia to its 
rightful place as an independent region in reality. " 


The Mercia Manifesto ( ISBN 0 9529152 19 ) is well produced 128 page book priced £6.75 - including package and 
postage and embodies the politics of the Mercia Movement. Published by Witan Books 1997. Cheques/ Postal orders 
to be made payable to Witan Creations . Available from the Mercian Movement at Cherry Tree House, 8 Nelson 
Crescent, Cotes Heath, via Stafford, ST21 6ST -In the spirit of Heraward the Wake, John Ball and William Morris, and 
written in an intelligent fashion. The writer(s) knowledge of English History since 1066 and of contemporary 
political issues is incredibly detailed and well researched. I am all in favour of the Saxon regions functioning as 
inspiration,. However I would like to know more about their historical source material in respect of Saxon Mercia , I 
felt I learnt little about Saxon Society from reading this work., but the book is worth serious consideration 
nevertheless. 


The Mediaeval Werewolf Paul Williams 


Popular perceptions of the werewolf are shaped by the Hollywood image of a pathetic male transformed during a full 
moon and predisposed to slaughter until a well aimed silver bullet terminates his tragic life. This is a modern invention 
but the basic concept of werewolves and other were-animals is considerably older. Pliny and Herodotus were aware of 
werewolf legends whilst Petronius drafted the concept into literature. Other ancient writers also record the belief, often 
expressing a scepticism that belies the gullibility they evince elsewhere. For example Pliny was content to believe in 
dog-headed people and giant snakes but not werewolves. 


Three Mediaeval werewolf stories are of special interest, Giraldus Cambrensis whose_Topographia Hibernica_was 
published in 1186 tells how a priest and his companion were confronted by a speaking wolf in an Irish wood. The wolf 
said that he and his mate were natives of Ossory, cursed to be wolves for seven years. After initial reluctance the priest 
agreed to give the sacrament of the sick to the female werewolf. He was then warned that the sins of the Irish would 
lead to an English invasion, Giraldus was writing after that invasion took place. The wolf was a common omen of ill 
fortune, especially in clerical literature. 


The French poem , translated in to English as William and the Werewolf around 1350 , was originally written in the 
latter half of the twelfth century. It tells how the heir to the crown of Spain was transformed into a werewolf by 
sorcery._ He befriends and assists a young Prince, saving him from treacherous plots. Eventually the spell is reversed. 


In a late Arthurian legend the King is told how another king, later revealed as the narrator, was turned into a werewolf 
by his wife. He went to another kingdom where he alerts the ruler to another adulterous queen. Then he is returned to 
his own land and form. 


All three stories feature a non-hostile werewolf who is unwittingly transformed by sorcery. This is in keeping with 
ancient legends and myths. Werwolves were essentially victims. They were also essentially harmless, except when 
confronted with evil doers. The same may be said of the wolf itself in fiction and legends dating from the same period. 
Stories of men eating wolves become much more prominent from the Sixteenth century , peaking in the Nineteenth. 
The notion of an evil werewolf first appears on a regular basis during the peak years of the witchcraft persecutions. 
This change was due to a number of factors. Firstly there was a clearer distinction made between good and evil , with 
less room for amoral agents. Secondly there had developed a tendency to attribute sorcery to humans using supernatural 
powers rather than to supernatural agents. Witches were now thought to have consented to justify the brutal suppression 
of witchcraft initiated by the authorities. 


The demonologists were cautious about the subject of lycanthropy, being uncertain if there was a physical 
transformation or if Satan merely made the witches believe they had been transformed. Various explanations have been 
put forward to explain the recorded behaviour of these werewolves. Amongst them are Forphyria, drugs, mental illness 
the wearing of wolf-skins by criminals and perhaps most convincingly, torture or the threat of torture. 


The executed werewolves were predominantly male, perhaps because wolves themselves were generally considered to 
be masculine, and there were fewer of them than is often suggested. Less than ten names of werewolves appear 
frequently in the manuals and treatises on witchcraft although shape shifting into various animals was a charge made 
against numerous other witches. Some of these werewolves were adjudged insane and spared death by usually 
intolerant courts. This seems to suggest that they were not considered to be a serious threat. Indeed, if one subscribes to 
the view that charges of witchcraft against individuals were largely invented and followed a stock pattern then the 
werewolf was no more or less important to contemporaries than the were-hare, the were-cat and were-dog. 


Perhaps lycanthropy does not merit the attention which it has received from secondary commentators. In Italy there 
were stories of benevolent werewolves as late as 1690. Some were even tried for lycanthropy. This reinforces the 
notion that the werewolf was traditionally seen as a sympathetic being, never dangerous to good people and certainly 
not capable of premeditated evil. The fusion of this folk belief with the ideology of certain witch-hunters created a 
monster which probably wasn't greatly feared at the time, for Hollywood and Hammer Horror to revitalise. 


Christine de Pizan 1365 - 1430, a Feminist writer for her time 


Betty Huizinga 


The emancipation of women took place 
around the turn of the last century. At least, 
that is what many people think. They 
probably do not know that the situation of 
women in the Middle Ages was better than 
in the centuries which followed. Christine 
de Pizan, a widow, was one of those 
women. She succeeded to live her own life 
and to provide for herself and her family 


The reason that the situation of women in 
the Middle Ages was preferable to their 
position in later centuries can be found in 
the history of law. The Middle Ages 
consisted of a feudal society, where 
contracts and arrangements were made 
according to customary law. Those rules of 
law came into being under force of 
circumstance. The rules were used for a 
certain time and gave way to others, if 
necessary. It was a society of groups and 
families, but arrangement were made from 
man to man. 


In this society women could become 
important . Roman Catholicism played a 
prominent part . Women could acquire a 
position of high standing within the convent 
as an abbess or they became known as 
nurses or pious women. Many of these 
women in the convents were well educated. 
Women could own possessions and they 
could act in the field of economics and 
politics. Abbesses for instance could have 
much power and influence. Next to the 
kings the queens were crowned too. People 
attached important to such matters. There 
were no powerful mistresses in those days. 


The church was obliging as far as marriages 
were concerned. There was full discretion as 
to divorces, for man and woman both. It 
was because of the introduction of Roman 
law that many things changed, and not for 
the best, as far as women were concerned. 


Christine de Pizan was born in 1365, 
daughter of a famous doctor and astrologer 


in Bologna. In 1369 he took his family to 
Paris where he became a private councillor 
to King Charles V of France. Christine had a 
happy childhood and received an education, 
which was outstanding for that time. She 
married at fourteen, the usual age for girls 
to marry. It was a happy marriage which 
sadly ended when her husband died, when 
she was twenty-five. Her father had already 
died some years before, which left Christine 
as head of a family, consisting of her three 
children, her mother and cousin. From one 
day to another she had to concern herself 
with finding an income and meeting debts 
and resolving rights of succession. It took 
her years to settle these problems. 


At some time during this difficult period in 
her life, a friend advised her to start writing 
poems. She had done some writing before 
and presently her first anthology was 
published : Cent Ballades ( Hundred 
ballads ). She wrote more poetry , and prose 
too. Amongst the latter was a history of 
Charles V of France, written by order of his 
brother, Philip of Burgundy. She also wrote 
books with advice and guidelines for the 
way royalty should govern. In the years 
1408-1410 Christine offered a collection of 
her works to queen Isabeau of Bavaria, and 
the original manuscript is amongst the 
Harley collection now kept in the British 
Museum. 


During her last years Christine became an 
admirer of Joan of Arc, whom she counted 
as being an instrument of God 's will. She 
wrote a poem about the triumphs of the 
"Maid of Orleans’. There is no written 
response from Christine to the judicial 
committal and execution of Joan, so it is 
assumed that Christine died before this took 
place, some time in 1430. 


Christine de Pizan succeeded in earning a 
living from her writing . But she is more 
remembered as a defender of her sex. She 
got involved in a discussion about women, 
which started as a result of the publication 


of Roman de la Rose . This famous poem 
was written in the thirteenth century . The 
work contains a definition of chivalry and 
knights were summoned to protect the 
women and the poor. At that time it was the 
ultimate example of courtly poetry. But a 
sequel was written in which much hate and 
disdain for women was shown . It seemed 
that Christine strongly objected to such 
sentiments. . Because of this controversy she 
is remembered as a ‘femme de lettres' who 
defended her own sex. 


The dispute was undecided. And because 
Christine heard more men talk about 
females in a scornful, patronising and 
hateful manner, she wanted to do more. So 
she wrote a book for the defence of women 
called Le Livre de la Citie des Dames ( The 
Book of the City of Ladies ) . The book has 
survived the ages. An English translation 
was published in 1982. 


Christine wanted to write in defence of her 
sex but she knew she had to be careful. That 
is why she chose a certain way of expressing 
her meanings, which was not uncommon in 
those days. In the book she built an allegoric 
city, where all ladies, who had played an 
important part in history, mythology and 
religion could find a place to live safely and 
where they were protected against the false 
imputations of men. Her examples came 
from the Bible and from authors like Ovid 
and Boccacio. By means of these stories 
about brave, honest , unwavering, faithful, 
educated and pious women she tried to 
picture the real nature of her own sex. 


The book has a certain appeal for today's 
readers. It is amazing to read that some of 
the views concerning women are not 
unknown in the 20 century. For instance 
the so called incapacity of women to learn, 
and women's alleged wish to be violated. 
Christine asks herself why men have such a 
negative attitude against women while at 
the same time most of them are living 
together with their spouses. She also points 
to men of the Church, when she writes 


about Jesus Christ, how he acted differently 
and she fetches examples from the Bible 
such as Christ's benevolence towards Mary 
Magdalene. 


Of course, the book pictures the situation of 
women in those ages. In her book Christine 
tells the wives how to behave against their 
husbands : modestly and obediently . There 
was not much choice for women. For those 
who did not want to marry the only other 
option was the convent. Women have come 
a long way since. 


Whether or not it can be said that Christine 
was a ‘real’ feminist is dependent on ones 
definition of that term. But it can not be 
denied that in her lifetime Christine did her 
utmost for her own sex. For this reason 
Johan Huzinga in his famous work The 
Waning of the Middle Ages calls her a 
brave defendant of women's honour and 
woman's rights. And she is also mentioned 
in George Duby's and Michelle Perrot's A 
History of Women in the West as the first 
learned and lettered French feminist.. 
Christine De Pizan has received the place in 
history that is her due. And she would 
probably feel proud and satisfied if she 
knew. 


Books consulted (in Dutch trans/ations ) 


PERNOUD, R_' Pour en finir avec to Moyen 
Age ( To get even with the Middle Ages ) 1971 
PERNOUD, R ' Le femme au temps des 
cathedrales ( Women in the era of the 
Cathedrals ) 1980 
PERNOUD,R _ ‘Christine de Pisan' 

1982 
PISAN, de Christine 'Le Livre de la cite des 
dames (The Book of the city of Ladies ) 


Editor's Note : A fascinating commentary on 
‘Livre de la Cite des Dames' is in Maureen 
Quilligan's Allegory and the Textual body ; 
Female authority in Christine de Pizan's Livre de 
la Cite des Dames_in' The New Medievalism' 
edited by Marina S Brownlee, Kevin Brownlee, 
and Stephen G. Nichols John Hopkins Unity. 
Press 1991 


Luc Besson's Joan of Arc 


"The film's cinematography was excellent, BUT otherwise I hated every thing about it ! The film was historically 
inaccurate and I believe, it was the worst travesty ever created on the subject .I think Mr. Besson owes St. Joan a huge 
public apology for SLANDERING her good name and reputation ! Shame on you Mr. Besson Shame ! 


- Virginia Frohlick. Founder and director of THE SAINT JOAN OF ARC CENTER’ 


"Milla Jovovich's Joan amounts to little more than a cute tomboy. Luc Besson has introduced crude motivations and 
coarse jingoistic flourishes while his representations of her visions are superficial pap. Absolute rubbish. " 
- 'The Independent newspaper 'Going Out! guide , 15™ April 2000 


Apparently there have been 18 films made about the life of Joan of Arc , and the first was made in 1899. Luc Besson's 
epic retelling of the story cost 60 million dollars to make, and was placed on general relapse in Britain on 10™ March 
2000. 2 There will be another Joan movie on its way. Ronald F. Maxwell , who directed the film Gettysburg is one of 
the Besson version's greatest critics., and is fired and inspired enough to make his own version. 


The French Ecclesiastics delegated by the occupying English powers to the thankless chore of determining whether 
Joan of Arc was an impostor or a heretic guided by Satan have much in common with the new priesthood of popular 
culture. In Joan of Arc (released in the United states as the Messenger ) Luc Besson attempts to prove that even the 
best prosecuting clerics of her day could not ; that Joan was a demented, misled, hysterical, confused and guilt-ridden 
phoney. But even with the power and money of Sony and Gaumont behind him, he is no more convincing than the 
inquisitors of Rouen. 

- (Robert F. Maxwell) _History Today magazine April 2000 


Some of the film is plain indefensible. We see English soldiers rampaging and burning Joan's village of Doremy, well 
it seems that this large village in the province of Lorraine was attacked by Burgundians who were allied to the English. 
However Besson shows the young Joan watching her sister getting brutally insulted by English soldiers then raped and 
murdered. There is no historical evidence for this incident ever taking place. The outrage provides Joan with a motive 
for being seemingly obsessed with driving the English out of France, but the remarkable story of Joan's life was thus in 
danger of being relegated to a 70's/80's grudge movie by such an embellishment. Besson seems to present the tale of 
Joan with a sort of smart modernist superiority, Joan finds it hard to reconcile her call to arms with the reality of 
battlefield carnage, her visions are well crafted in a pop video sort of way., and whilst in prison Joan is tormented by 
Dustin Hoffman who materialises in her cell as a sort of twisted jester. The latter could be Joan's conscience , or some 
voice of reason from deep within her which logically maintains that her visions can not have been true.,perhaps the 
Devil , trying to persuade Joan just to admit to her persecutors that she was an illusionist or a sorceress. Presumably on 
the way out of the cinema, jostling and shoving, we are meant to be frantically arguing what can this all mean and 
revelling in the clever ambiguity of it all . This is precisely what is frustrating about the film. On one hand the director 
is trying to pursue a sophisticated enlightened modern approach to the whole tale which is treating the Fifteenth 
Century world of visions, holy virgins and saints with derision, yet Luc Besson, in trying to remove the devote 
religious side to Joan's motivation, is reduced in to blatantly contriving the bogus ‘revenge’ motif, effectively 
conceding that his knowledge of 15th Century Christianity is lacking. 


The film was not all bad. The French court come over as being riddled with cynicism and corruption whilst the 
Dauphin is portrayed as being an incompetent ass of a man, which is probably not too far removed from the truth. The 
French Court's refusal to make any attempt to secure Joan's release from captivity is exposed as deliberate and 
dishonourable . Joan's life had simply become expendable and this factor is conveyed well. Ultimately this film could 
have been so much better. Finally a further catty quote from. Ronald F. Maxwell is hard to resist.: 


Ms. Jovovich 's Joan is a thoroughly modern Milla who struts and poses across the battlefield as if she's doing a layout 
for Vogue. She is surrounded by a motley crew of armoured buffoons and clowns ...... 

This cinematic hocus-pocus is revealing of a more profound absence in this film , the total inability to comprehend the 
miraculous while adding to the clutter and confusion which has over the centuries accumulated to the Joan story like 
barnacles.... History Today (as above ) 


' Contact The Saint Joan of Arc Center, P.0. Box 13226, Albuquerque NM 87192, USA 
stioan@stjoan-center.com please enclose an International Reply Coupon 
2 See feature in 'The Guardian’ newspaper January 21* 2000 by Michael Atkinson 


The Flowering of Late Medieval Art ; La Dame A La Licrone 


Natalie Bohm 


The Medieval period was when the art of tapestry was perfected. So said William Morris, one of the central 
figures responsible for the revival of interest in Medieval themes in the nineteenth century. According to 
him, this was due to the need for tapestry to have the abundance of beautiful detail that was the special 
characteristic of fully developed Medieval art. Nowhere is this more evident than in the development of 
the 'mille-fleurs ' tapestries, with their dream like backgrounds of a thousand flowers, strewn behind finely 
dressed figures. These became popular in the late Middle Ages, and their visual impact survives to this day, 
most strikingly in the six tapestries entitled La Dame a la Licrone ( The lady with the Unicorn ), hanging at 
the Musee de Cluny, in pairs. 


Medieval art existed with a purpose. Stained glass and frescoes told stories and gave messages like modern 
billboards. Illuminated books retained information while pleasing the eye of both man and God. Tapestry 
weaving was one of the most functional arts of all. These large, decorative wall hangings provided warmth 
by excluding drafts and brought instant colour to a room. They were also portable, being easily taken down 
and rolled up for transportation, and thus provided perfect instant makeovers for otherwise drab settings 
when their owners moved between houses or on military campaigns. 


Tapestries were also reassuringly expensive, and therefore provided a good display of power and prestige in 
a society of increasingly conspicuous consumers. The shift in power in society from papal to secular 
authority after the Great Schism of 1378-1415 led to an increased tendency to conspicuous display on the 
part of the laity , both noble and non-noble, and saw an increase in production of secular tapestries in the 
fourteenth century. Tapestries had become more expensive and therefore symbols of prestige, following the 
Crusades, when new weaving techniques had been brought back from the East. More complicated methods 
led to greater specialization on the part of the craftsmen, leading to an overall increase in price. 


Along with improved techniques cam changes in design, and late medieval tapestry burst into flower with 
the intricate 'mille-feluers' design. Literally meaning 'a thousand flowers’, these involved dark red or blue 
backgrounds on which a myriad of flowers, birds and animals were depicted with an almost oriental 
elaborateness. Although authorities disagree as to the exact origin of this design, it is generally believed to 
been created by itinerant tapestry weavers in the Loire valley, possibly to preserve the freshness of flowers, 
even through the long winter months. 


The interest in the 'mille-fleurs' design lies in how it bridges the art of the late Middle Ages wit the art of 
Renaissance. Many of these tapestries were woven in the late fifteenth century and early sixteenth 
centuries, technically assigned to the Renaissance, though the tapestries themselves are considered 
medieval. The 'mille-fleurs' design stands as a link between late medieval art , with its abundance of detail 
noted by William Morris, and the ornateness that developed during the renaissance, when tapestry had to 
hold its own with increasingly integrated interior design. 


The most famous surviving example of 'mille-fleurs' tapestry may be seen today in the Musee de Cluny in 
Paris. This museum is dedicated to the Middle Ages, the building itself being one of the few remnants of 
Medieval Paris left in the city. Housed within this treasure trove of Medieval art, in a special rotunda to 
display them, are the six La Dame a la Licrone tapestries. 


Commissioned by Jean Le Viste, a merchant from Lyons who rose to the nobility, the tapestries are 
believed to have been woven between the late 1490s and the early 1500s. The exact place of their 
manufacture is unknown ; possibly Aubusson, possibly Brussels. They were discovered in the Auvergne 
Castle of Bouassac by the nineteenth century . All are allegorical representations ; five depict the senses 
and the sixth is a riddle, which remains a mystery subject to different interpretations. 


Each tapestry has a elaborate 'mille-fleurs' design on a red background. In the foreground of each is a blue 
island on which an enigmatic, beautiful and finely dressed lady appears, flanked by a lion and a unicorn. In 
the first five tapestries the physical senses are clearly demonstrated ; the lady holds up a mirror in which the 
unicorn admires itself ( sight ) , the lady plays an instrument ( hearing ); the lay makes a flower wreath 
whilst her pet monkey smells one of her flowers ( smell ); the lady takes a sweet ( taste ): and the lady 
strokes the unicorn's horn ( touch ). The final tapestry bears the legend ' A mon Seul Desir’ ( to my only 
desire ), and shows the lady putting away her necklace in a jewel casket held by her handmaid . This has 
been subject to several different interpretation : a renunciation of earthly desires; the presence of a sixth 
sense in the access to heavenly love ; it has even been suggested that it could be a dedication to the 
recipient of the tapestries, although this seems the least likely explanation given the tapestry's allegorical 
f nature. 


Several aspects of these tapestries make them clearly Medieval, despite the late date of their weaving . The 

r style of the monumental figures on the islands in the foreground clearly draws its inspiration from the 
designs of illuminated manuscripts . The prominence of the virginal lady, her chastity symbolized by the 
presence of the peaceful unicorn, echoes the prevalent Medieval theme of the cult of the Virgin, and 
emphasis the untouchable lady who is the ideal chivalric code. The merge of representational realism and 
religious symbolism, as highlighted by the sixth tapestry is also a dominant trend in Medieval art. All these 
point to Medieval art as being a state of mind and theme, rather than strictly bound by time, and allow for 
their inclusion with more conventionally acknowledged objects of the Middle Ages. 


La dame a la Licorne is an important series of tapestries. It shows Medieval textile at its height-at its literal 
flowering-during the time that the art form was shifting into the new Renaissance sensibilities. 
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Good Enough to Eat: The Saints and Food 


1. _The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence -Holiness and Masculinity 


The Anglo-Norman ' Life of Saint 
Lawrence’ has been (approximately ) dated 
to 1170 ©" Lata Christendom was 
embarking on Crusades to Palestine and 
expanding its influence in Europe. There 
was a conscious attempt to promote the 
concept of ‘divine knighthood’ - milites 
christi a form of warrior piety, particularly 
invested in such bodies as the Order of the 
Knight Templars However the account of 
the Life of Saint Lawrence seems oblivious 
to such 12" century concerns and focuses 
on the martyrdom which took place in AD 
258. 


Lawrence refused to perform the ceremony 
of the bumt offerings to the Roman gods and 
was summoned to appear before the Roman 
commander Decius. Lawrence openly 
mocks the statutes of the Pagan gods- ‘for 
they are made of gold ,of silver and brass, 
and they are deaf ,dumb and of no value a 
and is defiant. , boldly challenging the 
authority of the Roman authorities and the 
supematural order determined by the Pagan 
gods. 


As the narrative develops, the themes of 
food and torment get inter-woven in to the 
distinction between Pagan and Christian 
views of the Sacred - 


Decius said to St. Lawrence : Do you not 
see all these instruments of torture which 
have been brought out here for you '? You 
will be tortured by each one if you refuse to 


1 "Virgin Lives and Holy Deaths....Two 


Exemplary biographies for Anglo-Norman 
Women! Everyman paperback edition, The Life 
of St. Catherine The Life of St. Lawrence 
Translated by Jocelyn Wogan-Browne and Glyn 
S. Burgess, 1996 ...introduction p. xxxix 

* "Virgin Lives and Holy Deaths' page 52, within 
lines 411-441 of the original text 


worship our gods and to abandon your 
foolish error. St. Lawrence said to the 
tormentor : renounce your god, worship 
mine ! I do not fear these pains at all. To me 
they are glory, to you torment. I shall never 
know such distress on God's behalf that it is 
not sweet meat to me’ Decius then asked 
him : Since torment is sweet meat to you, 
where then are the excommunicated ones, 
the foolish renegade Christians ? Tell me 
where they are, point them out to me af. 
shall have them come and eat with you the 
food which you praise so much' 3 So a 
strange motif of torment or torture being 
pleasurable food to the Saint has appeared. 
Soon Lawrence himself is to be transformed 
in to food. 


After several tortures and torments, - one 
learns that over his entire body they made 
great wounds, deep, horrible and ugly-* 
Lawrence is roasted on a grid iron, and 
suggests to the Counsel Decius ' Turn me the 
other way . Eat on this side, it is very well 
cooked '.> The invitation to eat him seemed 
to mock the Pagan ceremony further, 
animals sacrificed on such an occasion 
would be devoured by the household making 
the offering after being first dedicated to 
the gods then roasted. 


Lawrence's soul ascends to Heaven soon 
after this taunt. His body does not get totally 
consumed by heat and survives intact 
enough for his followers to take it away for 
a burial ceremony. 


3 "Virgin Lives and Holy Deaths' p. 53-54 
contained within lines 536-562 of the original 
text 

* Virgin Lives and Holy Deaths' p.55 contained 
within lines 660-689 of the original text 

5 ‘Virgin Lives and Holy Deaths' p. 59 contained 
within lines 868-907 of the original text 


The Life of Saint Lawrence seems to have 
been written for a female patron- 


I am composing this work , which I am 
beginning here , for a handmaiden of St. 
Lawrence, who wants the story of him and 
his passion in order to keep him in her 
memory and to take his deeds as an 
example. Anyone who is willing to listen to it 
with an open heart can _ thereby easily 
avoid folly . And if he wishes to act in God's 
service, God in his great glory will receive 


However the author does not seem to 
indicate that the text should be gender 
specific in its appeal. 


It is apparent that Lawrence is faced with 
the threat of a slow cruel demise welcomes 
torment and the prospect of martyrdom, but 
he does not seek to physically fight the 
Romans, he surrenders to public humiliation 
and an extremely painful death, openly 
taunting the Pagan gods. Like other martyrs, 
their death becomes a _ spectacular 
vindication of Christian beliefs The whole 
purpose of the ceremony of offerings was to 
attract the approval and assistance of the 
Gods, a ritual communal courting of the 
Sacred., and the Christian refusal to 
participate could jeopardise civic unity and 
the whole city's relationship with the gods 
perhaps leading to misfortune for all 
citizens . 


Lawrence's physical surrender to gross and 
sadistic torment suggests that a martyr 
disregards the gender of the body that they 
sacrifice. They confront Paganism by their 
ability to withstand pain and to show no 
fear. In this context , it could be argued that 
a man's blatant refusal to protect his own 
body from such violation is a negation of 
masculinity in the name of holiness. Christ 
himself voluntarily surrendered his body to 
be violated by the nails of crucifixion and 
the lance plunged in to his side. Lawrence 


° ‘Virgin Lives and Holy Deaths p. 46 lines 77 - 
85 of the original text 


seems to revel in his torment never seeking 
to lessen his own suffering in any way. 


The idea that ultimately a man travelling 
along the course of his life/ after life cycle 
towards the desired end of salvation must 
deny his gender in some way is an essential 
element of Medieval male piety . Both the 
ordinary clerics and the holy knights ( such 
as the Templars ) were celibate . Moreover 
the Templars showed great disdain for their 
physical safety by refusing to recognise the 
elaborate ransom culture of their day. 

Let us pray to him that he will give us glory , in 
that place where he reigns in permanent joy 
because of any act of which we might be guilty. 
Rather may he allow us, oh Jesus, to act in such 
a way that we can have comfort and the glory of 
paradise, in that place where you reign and live. 


The Eucharist features prominently in Latin 
Christianity and is granted status as being 
the literal body of Christ which is offered as 
food to all true believers. A_ strong 
connection thus emerges between Christ 
being sacrificed for the sins of humanity and 
Christ's body being transformed in to food 
which he offers to his followers as 
nourishment. Saint Lawrence transforms the 
Pagan sacrificial ritual by voluntarily having 
his body incorporated in to ,the ritual, 
however he has dedicated his body to the 
service of the Christian God. 
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’ The final lines of the above account of the 'Life 
of St. Lawrence’, p. 59 lines 940-949 of the 


original text. 


Lawrence has thus taken the psychic impact 
out of the Pagan ceremony by demonstrating 
that he can suffer more than any Pagan ever 
could. In some respects his act of voluntarily 
surrender to torment is negating masculinity 
by refusing to defend himself, yet 
paradoxically Lawrence displays _ great 
machismo and bravado, openly mocking his 
tormentors, making it clear that any torture 
they devise is just sweet meat to him. The 
illustration overleaf is taken from the first 
printed edition of _The Golden Legend of 
Saints Lives .Lawrence appears with a 
cooking grid ; in a part literate culture, 
Medieval Catholics had to be able to 
recognise the different saints. And the grid 
was Lawrence's mark of martyrdom and 
distinction. 


The Saints and Food 2 : Holy 
Feast and Holy Fast 


A whole genre of writing has now developed in 
respect of ‘Medieval Women Mystics’ partly 
stimulated by the publication of Caroline Bynum 
Walker's Holy Feast_and Holy Fast _: The 
Religious Significance of food to Medieval 
Women. (1987). To quote from this work : /t 
was a profound expression of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation : The doctrine that Christ by 
becoming human saves all that the human being 
is....Jt arose in a religious world whose central 
ritual was the coming of God into food as 
macerated flesh . The writer goes on to mention 
how the saints tried to imitate Christ's suffering : 
Beatrice of Ornacieux driving nails through her 
palms Dorothy of Montau and Lukardis of 
Oberweimar wrenching their bodies into bizarre 
pantomimes of the moment of the 
Crucifixion... They were not rebelling against or 
torturing their flesh out of guilt ...so much as 
using the possibilities of its full sensual and 
fictive range to soar ever closer to God. The 
book is full of examples of women mystics who 
committed what would now be counted as 'self- 
harm' due to their faith. Refusing food was one 
of the ways that the Women 'mystics' could 
punish their body. Saint Catherine of Sienna was 
famous for her refusal of food apart from wild 
lettuce. Margery Kempe seemed to periodically 
alter her diet as part of her confessional routine. 
The figure of Christ as the provider of food ( at 
the last supper ) in Caroline Walker Bynum's 


terms of reference is a feminine figure, Christ 
was taking on a role as ‘food provider’ which 
was normally counted as maternal, and religious 
women connected with this image. ( They ) 
languished with such desire for the sacrament 
that they could not be sustained....unless their 
souls were frequently refreshed by the sweetness 
of this food. Let the infidel heretics blush, who do 
not partake of this food either by faith or by love. 
( James of Vitry from the Early 13" century -as 
quoted by Caroline Bynum Walker ). 


Criticism against Holy Fast and Holy Feast have 
been surprisingly muted within academia. 
However the writer of this article maintains that 
Walker made too many generalisations about the 
nature of Medieval devotion and how this theme 
relates to gender roles by looking at the cases of 
just a few women who were voluntarily altering 
their eating patterns or simulating suffering to 
‘unite with Christ. The book tends to ignore the 
plight of women who did not have enough food 
in the first place to start deliberately refusing 
meals, Jewish women, ‘heretical’ women, women 
engaged in economic activity, and prostitutes, 
are all left out of her analyses. A more cynical 
view is that Holy Fast and Holy Feast hit the US 
campuses at a time when White Anglo-Saxon 
Americans 'discovered' eating disorders, and that 
Bynum took the subject of food to obsessive 
levels -Women did not merely abstain from food. 
They also distributed food, both prosaically and 
miraculously. They merged with Christ through 
food. In miraculous exuding , they became food. 
In short, women had many ways of manipulating 
and controlling self and environment through 
food related behaviour, for food formed the 
context and shape of women's world. ... ... 


One critic of 'Holy Fast'. Kathleen Biddick in 
her work _ titled 'The Shock of 
Medievalism' ( published 1998 ) noted how 
tales of the religious women visionaries began to 
circulate at the same time, and sometimes in the 
same regions as rumours that the Jews had 
murdered Christians for their blood, and later 
these stories would include lurid accounts of how 
the Jews had desecrated the Holy Host, .In Late 
Medieval times the Host symbolised Christ's 
body and was invoked to promote the ideal of 
communal identity as well as being an item of 
food. A threat to the sacred nature of the Host 
would thus threaten both the spiritual and social 
order. 


To Be Continued 


Edgar the Atheling - Always Other Men's Bread 
-Steve Sneyd 


On September 28" 1106, forty years after the Norman Conquest, English footsoldiers 
shouted ' Hastings avenged' as they crushed the knightly cavalry of the Duke of Normandy at the 
battle of Tinchebrai. 


The English levies were fighting on Norman soil, willingly- even though under the command of 
one of the Conqueror's sons, his youngest who was by now Henry 1 of England, nicknamed 
'Beauclerk' for his appreciation of learning. But they were fighting against another of the 
Conqueror's sons, his eldest, Duke Robert II of Normandy ( who had the less flattering nickname 
of 'Curthose' i.e. 'short-trousers' ). Henry had made himself popular with his English subjects by 
his willingness to curb and to control the arrogant and oppressive lords of Norman origin who 
dwelt in England. Henry also increased his popularity by marrying a Scottish princes whose 
mother was a member of the old Saxon royal House of England and by giving his son and heir, 
William, the English title for an heir to the throne, Atheling. 


Yet as always, History delights in ironies : On the opposing side to the English levies at 
Tinchebrai, and now among the prisoners that King Henry had at his disposal was another 
Atheling. In fact THE Atheling, the last male representative of the English Royal family that 
raced its descent back past the great Alfred to Cedric, who had founded the Kingdom of Wessex 
in the 6" Century . 


Henry decided that he had enough of his brother Robert's years of trouble making. After 
Tinchebrai, he imprisoned Duke Robert, who was to spend 28 years in prison, first in the Tower 
of London, then at Devizes Castle and finally to Cardiff Castle where he died on February 10” 
1134. Some chroniclers alleged that Henry had also had Robert blinded, others- perhaps more 
mindful that Henry was seldom gratuitously cruel, and although he did sentence the poet Lule de 
la Barre to be blinded for a lampoon, a fate that the poet escaped by suicide, this was recorded 
because of it exceptionality ; Duke Robert could have plausibly gone blind due to the being 
continually confined. 


Robert's son , William Clito, was allowed to go free . Unappreciative of his liberty, he continued 
to stir up conflict and dissent, attempting with French aid to regain Normandy until his death in 
1128. He was at his most dangerous during the years from 1120, after the drowning of Henry's 
son William the Atheling at the disaster of the White Ship, which elevated Clito in to being the 
Norman dynasty's last male representative and claimant to the English throne. 


As for the English prince who had turned up on the ' wrong’ side at Tinchebrai, in his case 
Henry's judgement was sounder when he let him go unmolested. 


Edgar the Atheling, the man concerned, thereupon vanished into obscurity, so total that it is not 
even known where he lived out his remaining years, possibly in Scotland, under the protection, as 
often before, of the royal family there - his older sister, formerly Queen of Scotland, had died in 
1093, but nephew and namesake- was the king, with reason to be grateful to him, after he died 
was succeeded by another nephew Alexander : Edgar died probably between 1125 and 1130, 
when he would have been well into his 70's. 


There is something particularly compelling about considering the situation of someone unwilling 
who is thrust into a role in key events which, for whatever reason , the person concerned cannot 
fulfill. A whole life , in other words, of disappointing expectation and the fascination of Edgar the 
Atheling lies even beyond this, in the strange way in which his life seems to embody , a thousand 
years beforehand, a phenomenon only given an identity in our century, namely Stockholm 
Syndrome. 


With this syndrome, captives come to identify with the interests of their captors, to apparently 
willingly serve their requirements even after the enforced compulsion to do so has disappeared. 
Remember Patti Hearst and the Symbionese Liberation Army ? Kidnapped by them, Patti Hearst 
in time came to share their perspective and became a willing activist of the revolution., and 
voluntarily participated in one of their bank raids. 


Edgar too served as a tool when there was ostensibly no way he could have been compelled to do 
so, a tool of the very Normans, indeed the very family of William the Conqueror, which had 
conquered and oppressed his country. When on several occasions, the opportunity arose to 
become a free agent far from their reach, it was as if he could not return to their control quickly 
enough, like some creature imprinted at birth into imagining a member of another hostile species 
to be its natural parent. 


Lack of self-esteem, self- realisation, is one of the possible outcomes of disrupted childhood 
without an appropriate role model, it is suggested. Perhaps it is here that the puzzle of Edgar 
begins to take shape, and where we must begin to look for explanations. 


Edgar was born somewhere between 1050 and 1055 in Hungary. Why should a member of the 
Saxon Royal family be born in that far corner of Europe ? 


Edgar was the son of Edward the Atheling, also known as Edward the Exile , or Edward the 
Outlaw. Edward in tur was the second son of Edmund Ironside, king of the English, who had so 
successfully fought the great Canute to a draw that an agreement had just been reached between 
them to divide England equally, Edmund to keep Wessex and London, Canute to have the rest, 
when Edmund died in 1035. 


Canute himself, now king of all England as well as much of Scandinavia, employed Englishmen 
as his administrators In particular, he appointed a certain Godwin as earl of Wessex. Very soon 
after, Alfred , one of the princes of the Saxon royal house, the Cerdicingas, was murdered, and 
Godwin was blamed, whether acting on his behalf or as a catspaw for Canute, the latter then 
being able to disclaim responsibility. One Cerdicinga having been murdered, others could well be 
in danger, and the son of the most recent English King, Edmund, would clearly be a likely target. 
Solutions , send him somewhere well out of reach - Hungary far across Europe was chosen. 


There he was welcomed by the Court, and in due course married a certain Agatha, kinswoman of 
Emperor Henry II, Emperor of the Romans, Duke of Bavaria. 


During his twenty years of exile, many changes occurred at home. Canute died. Godwin backed 
his tyrannical legitimate son, Hardicanute against his illegitimate son Harold Harefoot, then when 
Hardicanute died, arranged the retum in 1042 from Normandy of another exiled Cerdicinga, to 
become king and be remembered as Edward the Confessor for his piety. He married Godwin's 
daughter and Godwin's power over the king seemed complete. But Edward began importing 


Norman advisors who aroused Godwin's jealousy. A riot he encouraged in Dover to scare them 
off went too far and Godwin was exiled in 1051. Two years later, he was allowed to return to the 
realm after a visit by Duke William of Normandy. Rumours that the childless Edward the 
Confessor wished to leave the Kingdom to the Norman generated popular rage. 


But Godwin died soon after his return to the realm and it then seemed safe for Edward the Exile 
to come back from Hungary. He arrived in 1057 with his wife and children. Rumours held that his 
demise was the work of one of Godwin's powerful sons. .Agatha and her children, including her 
son Edgar did not return to Hungary, even though her life in England must have been uneasy. 


In 1064, during a visit to Normandy, Godwin's most important son Harold , arguably under great 
duress, swore an oath to support William's candidacy for the English throne when Edward the 
Confessor should die. 


This happened on January 5" 1066. At this stage the witan, the council of leaders which elected 
the king, did not even seem to have considered Edgar , who though only a teenager was nearest to 
the throne by birth- the last male Cericinga. Harold Godwinson was o the spot, patos was not, 
Harold was appointed king of England. 


What happened next is familiar. Harold defeated and killed the Norse claimant the great 
commander Harold Hardrada at Stamford Bridge near York on September 25". However Harold 
was killed with a large number of his army at the Battle of Hastings on October 14", 


The surviving English leadership met in London. 


Aldred, Archbishop of York, and two other key voices in the witan, the Northern Earls Edwin and 
Morcar, wanted to make Edgar the Atheling king. Indeed Aldred proclaimed him. But no 
supporting action was taken- no steps to raise a new army, not even a return to the North, to the 
safer base of York, from which negotiations with William could have been held. A divisions of 
the realm might be considered, Edgar ruling the North whilst William kept the South. 


William did not attack London directly. Instead he began to circle the city at some distance, 
scorching the earth as he went. The Witan's nerve broke and all the leadership went to 
Berkhamstead, taking Edgar with them to submit to the Norman, who was crowned king on 
Christmas day 1066 by Archbishop Aldred. 


In February 1067, having made arrangements for the government of England, William returned to 
his duchy of Normandy. He took with him a number of the English leading men , including 
Edwin, Morcar - and Edgar the Atheling. They were to back in royal favour - at the same time 
William could keep an eye on them. As he planned to stay in Normandy till November ,by the 
time they returned to England William 's changes in administration would be a fait accompli. 


Did Edgar seem too insignificant to need close watching-or did he show unsuspected initiative ? 
In the Summer, he escaped, rejoined his Mother Princes Agatha , and with her and his sisters 
Margaret and Christina fled to Scotland. 


Margaret then married the Scots king, Malcolm III Canmore. A very religious woman- it was said 
that she had wished to be a nun and was later made a saint- she was also of very strong will and 
dominated Malcolm, insisting that all her sons be given English rather than Scots names, 
demanding the removal of Celtic practices from the Scots church and generally beginning a 
process of Anglicising the Scottish Court. 


Meanwhile 1067 also saw the first revolt against Norman rule in England at Exeter, soon 
surpressed. 


In 1068 came another revolt in the North and this time Edgar the Atheling became involved in 
what turned into a fiasco of a few ambushes, after which Edgar and the quarrelling leaders fled 
back to Scotland. 


The next year's revolt was a far larger scale, including the killing of the Norman garrison of York. 
William crushed the uprising in a ruthless fashion with the terrible ‘harrying' of the North through 
the Winter. Harvests were burnt, ploughs destroyed along with livestock. Mass starvation 
resulted. The wolves came down from the hills to feast on the bounty of the Conqueror and those 
who did not starve were reduced to slavery or emigration, leaving many areas still waste when the 
Domesday Book was compiled 18 years later. 


Edgar's role in the revolt had again been ineffectual; once again he fled back to safety in Scotland. 
In 1071, when some of the rebel leaders joined Heraward the Wake in his march guarded isle of 
Ely against the Normans, Edgar was not present , and rebel leaders like Morkere and Siward Barn 
were so disillusioned with Edgar that they offered the throne to the Danish Prince Sweyn 
Esrithson, a nephew of Canute, before being forced to surrender to William ( although Heraward 
slipped away safely in to the Fens uncaught ). 


In 1072 William invaded Scotland. An Agreement at Abemethy included a clause that Edgar the 
Atheling would be expelled and he went to Flanders for refuge, but returned to Scotland two 
years later. There he received a message that King Philip I was prepared to give him the castle of 
Montreuil -sur- Mer, just east of Normandy, if he would use it to harass William. 


Was he by now a guest who had overstayed his welcome in Scotland ? Certainly King Malcolm 
took steps to speed him on his way, supplying a fleet and a cargo of treasures, furs and costly 
robes, golden vessels and much silver. 


En route, the ship got into difficulty in a storm , all the treasures were lost, those on board 
struggled ashore and Edgar and the rest made their way ,some on foot, otherwise on weary 
horses, back to Scotland. Possibly helped by Waltheof the early of Northumbria himself English 
not Norman and probably already contemplating revolt. 


But Edgar had had enough. 


Advised by Maclolm, we are told , he wrote to William. He was invited to Normandy , 
honourably escorted by the Sheriff of York, and on arrival given William's protection and a small 
estate in Normandy. 


In 1075 Waltheof rebelled. He too then sought reconciliation with William, went to Normandy, 
but was executed on his return to England, the time of his safe conduct having run out- comparing 
his fate with that of Edgar demonstrates clearly what little threat Edgar was considered to be. ( 
Waltheof's beheaded corpse was said by the chroniclers to have begun to perform miracles - a 
sure sign of innocence. ) 


Twelve years went by, and William must have decided it was time to find Edgar something to do. 
He had him knighted in 1086 ( even if Edgar was born as late as 1055 it was still very late in life 
for knighting ) and sent him with two hundred knights to Aulia in Italy , presumably to take part 


in the confused civil war among the Normans of South Italy or their ongoing conflict with the 
Greek Emperors. 


By then, ironically, the Varangian Guard of the Byzantine ruler was mostly made up of Anglo- 
Saxon exiles. Predominantly Viking and Norman earlier, it had been purged of them after their 
unreliability had been a factor in the great defeat at Manzikert in 1071 which let the Turks seize 
most of Asia Minor. 


Edgar seems to have done nothing notable on the trip-or taken the opportunity to establish an 
existence well out of reach of William. 


Next year William the Conqueror died, ruptured by his saddle pommel when his horse stumbled 
on hot coals in Mantes, the town having been set on fire during yet another battle between the 
king and his ever-rebellious oldest son Robert. 


Robert, as the oldest, inherited Normandy. William Rufus gained England. Their younger brother 
Henry Beauclerk inherited enough money to buy the Contenin- the western peninsula of 
Normandy- from Robert for £3000. And Robert as a further sign of Edgar the Atheling's political 
insignificance took his little estate away . (A few years later Robert also grabbed the Contenin 
back from his brother Henry, and left him hiding his resentment in poverty ). 


In 1091 Edgar the Atheling was remembered again. Malcolm Canmore invaded Northumbria, 
William Rufus counter attacked, then Edgar was called in as intermediary to arrange an accord. 


Two years later Malcolm and his oldest son were killed just south of Alnwick, invading England 
again. Edgar's sister Margaret died soon after hearing the news. Malcom's brother Donalbane 
seized the throne and as head of the Celtic party in Scotland expelled his brother's children along 
with the Anglo-Saxon exiles at the court. 


In 1096 Robert left on the First Crusade, having pledged his duchy to William Rufus in exchange 
for funds to pay for his part in the expedition. Then suddenly Edgar the Atheling was’ involved in 
an genuinely successful military action. In 1097 he led an army presumably of the Anglo-Saxon 
exiles expelled from Scotland , stiffened by troops lent by William Rufus, which drove out Donal 
Bane, and installed his nephew Edgar as king of Scotland, also dealing with other rebellious 
Celtic claimants in the process, Dunferat and Dufenal. 


William Rufus got his reward- the new king Edgar pledged fealty to him. Edgar the Atheling 
gained nothing- there is no evidence that he requested any benefit. Yet as the anglicising of 
Scotland was breaking down the old Celtic land holding system , there were vast areas of land 
‘up for grabs’. Instead the Atheling vanishes from history again , to re-appear in Syria a year later. 


On March 4th 1068, whilst the crusaders were besieging the great walled city of Antioch in the 
far north of Syria were themselves under threat from the armies of the Turks, a fleet arrived at 
Saint Symeon, the nearby port. It carried pilgrims from Lucca in Italy and a cargo of siege 
materials and mechanics. It was crewed by Englishmen and commanded by Edgar the Atheling. 


Any ‘explanation’ leaves many questions unanswered. It is said that the fleet bringing pilgrims 
from Italy had visited Constantinople of the way, and Edgar had joined it , placing himself under 
the orders of the Byzantine emperor. Why was he there ? Were the English crew members of the 
Varangian guard ? If so why did Edgar only place himself under the Emperor's orders when the 
ships arrived ? Had the Anglo-Saxon members of the Varangian Guard on his arrival in the city 


recognised him as leader and created a fait accompli ? And what happened to the original Italian 
crews ? And who owned the ships and was sponsoring the mission. 


In any case the Crusaders happily took the siege materials and press ganged the technicians to 
assist their siege of Antioch. They disregarded the fact that they came form the Emperor, not 
willing to admit any obligation to him and presumably therefore also disregarding Edgar and his 
men. 


At any rate Edgar's fleet then sailed on to the part of Lattakia ( Laodicea ) on the Syrian coast 
opposite Cyprus. The situation in Lattakia before they arrived is unclear, chroniclers disagree as 
to whether it was still in Turkish or Arabic hands, or whether it had been seized the previous 
October by Crusading Gynemr of Boulogne .What is clear is that Edgar took control of the place. 


It is then said that Edgar did not have enough men to hold it so called for Crusades help; that after 
Antioch was safe Robert of Normandy appeared, Edgar handed it over to him to hold in the name 
of the Emperor and that Robert then devoted himself to extorting money from the merchants of 
the town, until after a few weeks he was driven out and the Byzantine governors of Cyprus , 
Eustatilus Phillocales sent a garrison to hold it. 


Robert's behaviour is in character. But why did Edgar hand Lattakia over ? The Englishmen of 
the fleet were presumably loyal to him, if he had enough men to take the place, he surely had 
enough to hold it. Crusader leaders left and right were seizing places to create their own fiefs- 
Bohemund had hung on to Antioch , Raymond of Toulouse would keep Tripoli , the Bouilon 
brothers respectively Edessa and the greatest prize of them all Jerusalem. Here at last was Edgar's 
chance to be his own master , to hold land and to give the exiles a base -perhaps with nominal 
allegiance being sworn to the Emperor. Yet he tamely handed over his gains to Robert and sailed 
away. 


Meanwhile on August 2" 1100, William Rufus died in a mysterious hunting ‘accident’ ‘in the 
New Forest. Henry Beauclerk who was also hunting seized the royal treasury in Winchester and 
had himself crowned king of England before Robert could hurry back from crusade. Another fait 
accompli, Henry married Edith ( Eadgyth ), Edgar of Scotland's sister, the Atheling's niece. In 
1101, the English levies for Henry to defeat Robert's invasion. A settlement treaty was signed at 
Alton in Hampshire. 


Five years later, it was Henry's tum to invade Normandy. And so to Tinchebrai. To ‘Hastings 
avenged’. 


And to the final proof of Edgar the Atheling's ineffectuality , to be in service of Robert, a man 
who had done him only harm and to be participating in a quarrel between two Normans of no 
relevance to the Atheling and the Saxon cause, and on the side , worst of all, which the English 
themselves fought against. 


' The editor is going to be rather dull and raise the contention that the death of Rufus might have been an 
accident. Hunting accidents occurred from time to time during the Medieval era. Just as , say a princess 
might die in a car crash, some people immediately assume a conspiracy has taken place. Rufus ' death 
considered to have been a divine sacrifice to the old gods, or a victim of his brother Henry Beauclerc's 
scheming. . He might have been a clumsy oaf with a hangover who should have avoided dangerous sports. 


